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ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER 
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As he appeared in 1826 when he 


was elected a member of Parliament 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


OU will find the material in this issue of the maga- 
zine useful in the following classes—and no doubt 
in others besides. 


Arithmetic: 


“The Road to School” in “More Games to Play” is 
land-marked by addition and subtraction. 


Art: 


“Thanksgiving” (front cover), “The Program Pic- 
ture.” 


Auditorium: 


“Now Nature’s Blessing Comes” suggests brief talks 
on the harvest festivals of the countries told about, 
with folk dances or harvest songs. 

“What the Flags Mean” will give interesting back- 
ground for the “all-school march of the nations” sug- 
gested in the Procram under “World Friendship.” 

“The Children’s Champion” has especial interest in 
connection with a study of the work of our United 
States Children’s Bureau, suggested under “National 
and World Responsibility” in the Procram. 

Interesting correlative readings that pupils will en- 
joy include Blake’s two poems about “The Chimney 
Sweep” (in Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experi- 
ence), and for older pupils Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s poem, “The Cry of the Children.” Remember, 
too, that the first chapters of Dickens’ Oliver Twist 
tell of Oliver’s narrow escape from becoming a chim- 
ney sweep and his hard life as apprentice to an under- 
taker. 

“Roberto Gomez, Repatriate,” “The Spirit of Your 
Giving,” “What the Flags Mean,” “Who Loves His 
Country,” “Our Red Cross,” “What Others Are Do- 
ing,” “What We Are Doing” 

Geography: 

Bulgaria—“The Program Picture.” Anna Milo Up- 
john’s Friends in Strange Garments, may be ordered 
through local book dealers or directly from the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Publishing Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The school edition costs 92 cents, 
and has for each story a full page illustration—four 
of them in color. 

England—“‘The Children’s Champion,’ “Weavers 
of Norwich” 

France—“‘Yannik’s Shoes’ 

Mezxico—‘Roberto Gomez, Repatriate.” The Junior 
Rep Cross JoURNAL, our magazine for secondary 
schools, has published a number of interesting articles 
and stories that give background about the new schools 
of Mexico. You can doubtless borrow past volumes of 
the JourNAL from a local high school or perhaps from 
your Red Cross Chapter office. Titles of these articles 
are: “Going to School in Mexico,” by Carleton Beals, 
May, 1932; “Those Mexicans,” by Carleton Beals, 
December, 1931; “The Three R’s in Quintana Roo,” 


’ 


by Emma Reh, September, 1931; “The Spirit That 
Speaks for a Race,” by Emma Reh, March, 1931; 
“Manuel of Mexico,” by Anna Milo Upjohn, October, 
1930; “Mexico Puts in a Crop of Farmers,” by Emma 
Reh, March, 1928; “The School in the Jacal,” by 
Emma Reh, February, 1928. 

Other Countries—‘Now Nature’s Blessing Comes,” 
“What the Flags Mean,” “What Others are Doing” 


Handwork: 
“The Road to School” 


Physical Education: 

“The Flying Bird” in “More Games to Play” 
Primary: 

“Yannik’s Shoes,” “Thanksgiving” (front cover) 
Reading: 

The first question for each story will have more 
value if written on the board as a point for pupils to 
discover rather than used merely as a comprehension 
test afterwards. The second question or topic, as be- 


fore, is meant to start something—conversation or 
action. 


1. What important things did Lord Shaftesbury do to 
help children in England? 2. What can you do on your 
own playground or in your own community to help other 
children? 

1. How did Yannik get a pair of shoes that fitted him? 
2. What is the best use for good shoes that you have out- 
grown? (See the November Procram, and page 2 of this 
TEACHER’S GUIDE.) 

1. Why did Roberto Gomez’s schoolmates dislike him and 
how did he change their opinions? 2. What are some good 
ways to help a new pupil feel at home in a strange school? 

1. Why could the German Juniors feel sure that their 
friends in another town would not already have the game 
they sent? 2. Make a book of indoor and outdoor games to 
use in your school during the winter. 

1. What interesting things did the pupils of the school 
in New York state learn through contributing to needy 
families? 2. Why is it silly to feel superior to those with 
whom we share? 

1. What harvest festival do you consider especially inter- 
esting? 2. What true stories have you heard or read about 
American harvest festivals in your grandparents’ time? 

1. How did the invention of machinery gradually take the 
industry of weaving away from Norwich? 2. Do you think 
that it would be better if more manufacturing were done 
by hand? 

1. Why was Todor in Sliven? 2. Choose one of your 
classmates as a model of a typical American boy and send 
your best sketch of him in a school correspondence album. 

1. What flag do you think has the most interesting his- 
tory? 2. What are some ways in which we can show respect 
and friendship for other countries? 

1. Learn by heart the poem “Who Loves His Country.” 
2. What are some good ways to show our respect and love 
for our own country? 

1. Which service project reported from Juniors in other 
lands this month do you think was carried out in the best. 

(Continued on page 3) 








Developing Program Activities for: November 


- ; Yugoslavia, 352,564. 
14,152,630. 

Besides these fifty countries in which the Red Cross 
has a Junior membership eight other countries have a 
National Red Cross organization, but at this time no 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


HE following classes will be especially interested 
in the ProGRaM activities outlined for this month: 


Arithmetic: 


Service Fund, auction of unclaimed articles found, assort- 
ing foods contributed for welfare work and determining the 
number of families that can be helped. 

Art: 

Posters for Red Cross Roll Call, snapshots for school 
correspondence albums, snapshots of schoolmates to in- 
crease the Service Fund, flags for the “March of Nations,” 
covers for Brailled short stories. (See September and 
October TeacHEr’s GuIDE.) 

Citizenship: 

Cooperation in social service work. See page 1 of this 
TEACHER'S Guipg, and the editorial in this month’s News. 

Visit to poultryman’s and meat-packing plant, study of 
child welfare problems and plans of the Children’s Bureau, 
National Children’s Fund projects for canteens abroad, 
study of flags of all countries (see this issue of the News), 
letters for school correspondence about the United States 
flag 
English: 

Letters for school correspondence. See Procram topics. 
Geography: 


Study of flags for “March of the Nations” on Armistice 
Day, school correspondence 


Manual Training or Woodwork: 


Standards for flags, equipment for playground, equipment 
for a First Aid room 


Music: 
Songs of other nations 


Primary Grades: 
Counting Roll Call buttons, counting the foodstuffs 


brought for family welfare, addressing envelopes for Roll 
Call folders 


Sewing: 
Reconditioning garments for family welfare, making flags 
for the “March of Nations,” equipping a First Aid room 


Our Present Proportions 


The following facts and figures about Junior Red 
Cross enrollment throughout the world are printed 
here so that you may have them for reference during 
the rest of this year. Geography teachers will find 
them useful and arithmetic teachers may devise vari- 
ous interesting problems from them. 

Albania, 1200; Argentine, 5000; Australia, 90,000; 
Austria, 140,000; Belgium, 55,000; Brazil, 10,000; Bul- 
garia, 133,791; Canada, 290,462; Chili, 57,859; China, 
10,734; Colombia, — ; Costa Rica, 5000; Cuba, — ; 
Czechoslovakia, 500,757; Danzig, 1000; Denmark, 
2551; Dominican Republic, — ; Ecuador, 1020; Es- 
tonia, 10,056; France, 25,250; Germany, 49,287; Great 
Britain, 23,000; Greece, 220,000; Guatamala, — ; 
Hungary, 75,548; India, 252,941; Italy, 1,725,000; 
Japan, 2,212,349; Latvia, 20,785; Lithuania, 2200; 
Mexico, - New Zealand, 4800; Norway, 15,460; 
Panama, 800; Paraguay, 13,700; Peru, — ; Poland, 
8500; Portugal, 668; Rowmania, 17,941; Salvador, — ; 
Siam, 101,875; South Africa, 25,000; Spain, 22,500; 


Sweden, 11,800; Switzerland, 1800; Turkey, 25,000; 
United States, 7,629,487; Uruguay, — ; Venezuela, 


Total world membership, 


Junior Branch: Bolivia, Egypt, Finland, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Netherlands East Indies, 
and Persia. 

It is because of the world-wide organization of the 
Red Cross as well as the humanitarian ideals for the 
expression of which the International Red Cross was 
begun that Junior members are able to have actual 
contacts with the boys and girls in many distant places 
through their international school correspondence, 
Christmas boxes, and the National Children’s Fund. 
Last year our school correspondence was exchanged 
with forty-one countries. The total number of con- 
signments that passed through Washington was almost 
four thousand. Of this only seventy-one were inter- 
sectional exchanges. 

Schools, however, must remember that not all the 
countries having Junior Red Cross are open at all 
times for our correspondence. Comparison of member- 
ship in the United States and membership in other 
countries will readily show why. Only a limited 
amount of correspondence can be accepted from our 
country in many of these others because, of course, 
Junior Red Cross groups in all countries are carrying 
on exchanges with one another as well as with the 
United States. The one safe way, when a school de- 
sires a pairing with a new country, is to write first 
to National or Branch Headquarters and find out the 
possibilities. In preparing an album for a new contact 
a first, second and third choice or at least the type 
of country with which the exchange is desired, should 
usually be stated. 


Knowing Our Country 
Strate Names, F.iacs, Seats, Soncs, Birps, FLowers, AND 
OrHer Symsoits, by George E. Shankle. H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City. 1934. $3.50. 


The title summarizes the contents of a five hundred page 
book built out of many interesting, elusive facts. Not only 
the history of state names (derived from seven languages, 
and thus symbolic of the composite character of our coun- 
try) but the story of nicknames is given. Members of the 
Junior Red Cross National Headquarters staff, for instance, 
have the following entertaining stateologies: Gold Digger, 
from the Grape State; Nutmeg, from the Land of Steady 
Habits; Sucker, from the Garden of the West; Hushers, 
from the Who’s Here State; Pine Tree, from the Polar Star 
State; Wolverine, from the Lady of the Lakes; Puke (cor- 
ruption of Pike), from the Show Me State; Buckeye, from 
that state; and Cavalier, from the Ancient Dominion. These 
are only some of the nicknames for the states listed here; 
others are more flattering, or less so, but all make amusing 
“background” for geography. 

In the center of the book are pictures of the state flags, 
in color, and the text explains the symbolism of each. State 
seals are also pictured and interpreted. State flowers, where 
officially adopted by the legislatures, or unofficially voted 
for by school children, are named; likewise, birds. 

The organization of chapters is by topics, rather than by 
states. This makes possible interesting comparisons, if one 
reads “from cover to cover” (though it is hardly that kind 
of book), while a conscientious index facilitates quick ex- 
ploration into the significant data about any given state. 

Of continuous value as a reference book that pupils them- 
selves can use readily, it will have immediate usefulness for 
classes taking part in school correspondence, either inter- 
national or intersectional. 








Social Purposes for School Work 


AST spring at the state meeting of the Georgia 
Education Association, one of the speakers, Miss 
Marie DuBose, a teacher of the social sciences, showed 
the way that Junior Red Cross service gave a social 
direction to the classes with which she was familiar: 


In a general way in the teaching of all subject matter, 
the aim in our Macon schools has been to carry out the 
meaning of the Red Cross symbol: the spirit of brotherhood, 
loyalty, cooperation in the school, in the community, in 
the nation and world. 

Material aid has been given to ameliorate human suffer- 
ing—sometimes that caused by war or that inflicted by 
disasters. Tokens of remembrance made in the classroom 
have been sent as gifts to others, to children in the hospital 
wards, to veterans in homes and in hospitals, and to the 
occupants of the “Little White House.” 

In our health study we have tried to work along the lines 
of Personal Responsibility, Community Responsibility, Na- 
tional Responsibility, and World Responsibility. The chil- 
dren of the seventh grade made chalk talks to the pupils 
of the primary grades—the proper care of the teeth, the ill 
effects of incorrect posture, and other topics. In some 
schools instruction has been given in First Aid. In the com- 
munity, health plays were given and health booklets were 
distributed to the shut-ins. A class in one school is plan- 
ning a city-wide drive to destroy the breeding places of 
mosquitoes. Vacant lots have been cleaned up, paper and 
trash picked up, weeds cut to make the community more 
sanitary. 

In local history, we studied Indian mounds, which have 
been excavated in Macon and have been a source of much 
interest. The school nearest the mounds made a special 
study of the Creek Indians and of the excavations, and 
interpreted and shared this knowledge with schools in other 
sections. A nucleus of a museum of Indian relics found, a 
scrapbook, and illustrative posters have been presented to 
the school. 

In the study of American history all characters have 
been evaluated for their ideals and for their contributions 
to history. Out of this study a service wheel has been built. 
The children were inspired to render service in the home, in 
the school, and in the community. 

The goal of the study of geography in connection with 
Red Cross is a study of community interests with a con- 
ception of service, a knowledge of intersectional life, and an 
“honest respect for the people of other lands based on a 
friendly understanding.” Lessons with these aims have 
been carried out by making posters and making booklets. 

An especially good illustration of this is the “Tree of 
Friendship.” In the study of our neighbor, South America, 
it was decided to show how World Friendship with other 
nations had caused South America to grow. South America 
was represented as the main trunk of the tree growing in the 
soil of World Friendship, with other nations; the taproot of 
the tree extended to the United States, South America’s 
closest friend. Just as a tree thrives in fertile soil so South 
America has grown through this World Friendship. 

On the branches hang the fruits of the tree, namely: 
Prosperity, Friendship, World Power, Order, International 
Organization, and other fruits. A cartoon was drawn show- 
ing the World Friendship between North America and South 
America. South America says “Well, Sam, I’m sorry we 
haven’t always been close friends”’—North America replies: 
“Well, I haven’t had such sweet thoughts about you, some- 
times.” The bond of friendship between North America 
and South America is shown by the clasped hands over the 
Panama Canal. 

It would have been impossible to get over all of these 
activities without much use of English in all its phases, oral 
and written. Correspondence is helping to increase, among 
the children of the different sections and nations; knowledge 
and understanding one of another. This understanding is 
the true basis of international peace. 





In the study of the literature of England poems were 
collected and evaluated. When children found that some 
poems were suitable only for children, an anthology was 
made of Robert Louis Stevenson and Lewis Carroll and 
sent to the “Little White House” to be enjoyed by the 
inmates there. Another anthology was made of poems for 
older people and sent to the veterans’ hospital of Augusta. 
For these gifts letters of appreciation and thanks were re- 
ceived from the hospital. 

The Junior Red Cross has shared in all social service 
activities. At Thanksgiving barrels of apples, bushels of 
oranges, and a crate of grapes were sent to the children of 
the Georgia Industrial Home, to the inmates of the county 
almshouse, and to less fortunate families. One school 
dramatized a Thanksgiving play for the residents of the 
almshouse while another’ school had community singing 
and gave each inmate of the almshouse a box of candy. 

For Christmas new and remodeled toys were sent to the 
Juvenile Home and to the Red Cross Headquarters for 
distribution. A Christmas tree which was beautifully dec- 
orated and which held a gift for each inmate was taken to 
the almshouse. A lovely doll was sent by one class to a 
little girl in the leper colony in Carville, Louisiana. For all 
these courtesies the children have received letters of appre- 
ciation and thanks. 

As we work with the children and see how gladly they 
respond to the ideals and aims of Red Cross we are in- 
spired to “carry on.” We have no measure for the things 
of the spirit, for “Now we see through a glass darkly and 
know only in part”; but our hope is that more and more 
they may realize that the ideal citizen “came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” 


THE NOVEMBER NEWS IN THE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 1) 


way? 2. Keep a class calendar of your own Junior Red 
Cross activities to use in school correspondence. 

1. What example do you like best, reported from Juniors 
in our own country, of community service? Of national 
service? Of international service? 2. Which phase of your 
own Junior Red Cross program do you consider needs 
building ? 

A New Encyclopedia for Children 


RicHarps Cyciopenia, edited by Ernest Hunter Wright and 
Mary Armitage Wright. J. A. Richards, Inc., New York 
City. 1933. Price $29.90. 

This recently completed encyclopedia for home and 
school reference is organized in twenty-four volumes, 
and bound in twelve—volumes 1 and 2 together, 3 and 
4, ete. Illustrations are numerous, some of them in 
color. The arrangement is a matter of interest, for 
instead of the usual alphabetical order, which splits 
subjects into many parts and persons, the larger topics, 
like the story of art or the story of transportation, 
are treated as units, with brief miscellaneous features 
worked in between. For quick reference to parts of 
any topic, there is a very complete and extraordinarily 
legible index. There is also an adequate, well-selected 
bibliography. The editorial board included highly rep- 
utable authorities and the excellence of the work was 
assured by choice of good writers who are well ac- 
quainted with the requirements of writing for children. 
The Junior Red Cross points with pride to the editor 
of its magazines as one of these. It is true in this in- 
stance as in most, that writing designed to be clear 
and interesting for children makes good reading for 
their elders. Certainly adults whose young friends 
have access to these volumes will have to refer to 
them faithfully in order not to be left behind. 











Fitness for Service for November 


Muscle Building Foods 


ODS that build muscles include the animal foods 

and the vegetable foods that contain materials 
ealled proteins. These materials are used by the body 
to manufacture new tissues and to renew the used 
tissues. The animal foods provide all the materials 
necessary for growth and repair and are often re- 
ferred to as complete proteins. The vegetable mate- 
rials are sometimes called the incomplete proteins. 
Two-thirds of tissue building foods should come from 
animal sources. 


The animal building-materials with amounts needed are: 

Miuk—1 quart a day 

Eggs—1 a day or at least 3 or 4 a week 

Meats, poultry, fish—once a day, except for occasional 
substitution of the vegetable building-materials 

Cheese—now and then 

The vegetable building-materials are: 

Cereals, preferably cooked whole grain—once a day 

Nuts, peas, beans—substituted for meats 2 or 3 times a 
week 


Egg Candling 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) has a bulletin 
called Official United States Standards, for Individual 
Eggs, published February, 1934, which may be of 
interest to health classes, home economics classes, 
and rural schools. Eggs are classified as “United 
States Special,” “United States Extra,” “United States 
Standard,” “United States Trade,” and poorer qual- 
ities. The degree of excellence necessary to meet each 
of these classifications is specified in the bulletin. 
A local poultryman can perhaps demonstrate the 
process of candling and explain the standards. 


Sleep 


Younger pupils may enjoy drawing individual 
“time clocks” to check themselves on sleep this month. 
In a column at the side of the clock face they should 
write the hour of going to bed and of getting up for 
each day and mark the clock face in blue to show the 
hours of sleep they have had when they feel their best 
in the morning—waking easily in plenty of time for 
breakfast, feeling good-humored, lively about getting 
dressed and eager to go to school, ready for both play 
and study. They can mark in red their sleeping hours 
for the days when they feel “logy” and generally 
touchy about life. 

Each one may keep his own time clock for a month 
and, in consultation with parents, the school nurse, or 
the teacher, work out a plan for more rest if it is 
needed. Sleep as well as exercise is essential for mak- 
ing good muscle, 


Exercise 


The suggestion is given on the first page of this 
TeacHer’s Guipe that pupils make a classbook of 
winter games for outdoors and indoors during the win- 
ter months. The game from Czechoslovakia under 
‘More Games to Play,” in this issue of the News, is a 
good example of a lively indoor game. 


First Aid 


If you are interested in First Aid courses adapted 
to older elementary school pupils, ask your local Red 


Cross Chapter for information or write National or 
Branch Headquarters. 


National and World Responsibility 


In connection with the activity under “National and 
World Responsibility” in the November Procram, be 
sure to have the children read the story about Lord 
Shaftesbury’s work in England in this issue of the 
News. 

To learn of the more recent national work and plans 
for child welfare, write the United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., asking about recent 
publications. 

Among the health projects in other countries en- 
couraged through small subsidies from the National 
Children’s Fund, support is given to school canteens 
in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, while in Latvia hot meals 
are furnished for the children of the unemployed. A 
Yugoslav group described their canteen in this way: 

“Our school canteen is very simple and does not 
cost much. We bought a kettle and a saucepan. We 
borrowed tables and benches from the village. Our 
meals are very plain, too. 

“Perhaps it is not perfect, but we have attained our 
aim. We have improved our food. Formerly we used 
to bring from home a piece of bread and sometimes 
some cheese and onions. It was all that we had to eat 
at school. But now all is changed! We do not suffer 
any more from cold and hunger. In the morning we 
take a warm drink, and at twelve o’clock we receive a 
hot lunch. Thus we get strength to learn and to return 
to our homes, which are very far from the school. 
What more do we need? 

“We help our teacher, who shows us how to prepare 
the meals. We wash the dishes after lunch. 

“Our school canteen has been established two years. 
Now we have more furniture and utensils. The school 
authorities saw the use of it and helped us too. We 
believe our little canteen is very good indeed for a 
village school.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Health Bulletins 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company con- 
tinues publication of its monthly Health Bulletins for 
Teachers from September through June. The titles 
announced for this year’s bulletins follow: 


September—Cultural Values of Health Education 

October—Welch and Bacteriology 

November—Jenner and Immunity 

December—Reed and Mosquito-Borne Disease 

January—Trudeau and Vital Resistance 

February—Nutrition (Bulletins for parents and for high 
school pupils will accompany this number) 

March—Mental Hygiene 

April—The Preparation of Health Leaders 

May—Health Education for Teachers and Administrators 

June—This Year’s Progress in Public Health 

“The 1934-35 issues of the Health Bulletin for 
Teachers will seek to define the scientific attitude 
toward health by showing how it led to the discovery 
or the application of certain great principles in preven- 
tive medicine. It will seek, also, to show that the way 
of looking at things which led to the discovery of 
vaccination, for example, or to the manner in which 
certain diseases are spread, may be acquired by us 
all and used in the everyday conduct of our lives.” 











twitted the schoolboys, “sissy, sissy,” as 
they bore down upon the lonely, frightened 
little youngster. 

“Don’t you dare touch that watch,” wailed An- 
thony. For answ#r they took the watch away, 
threw the boy to‘Ahe ground, and laughed at 
him. 

“Please don’t break it,” he begged them. 
belonged to Maria, my friend who is dead.” 

“Here, take it,” they jeered, and threw it to 
him on the ground. 

How Anthony hated the sneers of those bul- 
lies! He was smaller than the others and he had 
never been able to defend himself against them 
at this fashionable boarding school where his 
parents had sent him when he was only seven. 
He was lonely and homesick—but not for his 
parents. He was homesick for Maria, the old 
housekeeper ; and now she was gone. All through 
his life he carried the watch she left him. 

Anthony never forgot how it felt to be weak 
and to be bullied. Years afterwards he was to 
keep on remembering, and that was to help him 
fight for other children who were weak and were 
bullied through no fault of their own. Even 
after he had been sent to Harrow, a school where 
he was happier, and had made a good record for 
himself as a scholar at Oxford, he always remem- 
bered what was going to be his main business in 
life. He was determined to help get a square 
deal for people who could not get it for them- 
selves. He wanted to do something for them 
that no one else had been able to do. 

Maria Millis used to tell him many stories 
about children who swept chimneys, little boys 
four and five years old who climbed up sooty 
chimneys to sweep them by hand. If the little 
boys did not do the work properly, sometimes 
their masters lighted fires under them and made 
them climb out the tops of the flues. Often their 
flesh was bruised and skinned and they had no 
way at all to keep clean, nor any place to sleep 
except soot heaps. Charles Kingsley wrote about 
one of the chimney sweeps in “Water Babies.” 

Anthony felt very badly for these boys and as 
soon as he got into Parliament he began to work 
for them. He would try to get some laws passed 
to help them. First of all he got people every- 
where interested in the case of the sweeps. Then 


"S twitted the carrying a woman’s watch,” 


ore 
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under the Act of March 


he talked about using machines instead of chil- 
dren for this work. He pointed out to insurance 
companies the fact that machines could do bet- 
ter work and that there need be no danger of fire 
from them. The insurance companies listened 
willingly enough, but the employers complained 
of the cost. Children .were very cheap, they said. 
It was easy to get them. 

Lord Ashley—Anthony Cooper was Lord Ash- 
ley now—answered all their objections. He got 
people to write articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines about the hardships of this sort of work 
for children. He himself talked to the members 
of Parliament about it. They were really con- 
cerned. They did not do very much right away, 
however. But Ashley was patient. He kept 
hammering away at his points and by and by 
something did get done. He got an act passed 
punishing by fine employers using sweeps under 
twenty-one years old. 

Hurrah! he thought, his work for sweeps was 
finished. But it wasn’t. Employers got around 
this law as they had the older ones, or paid the 
fine. But Ashley was not one to give up. He 
had started a good thing and he was going to see 
it through, come what might. He stuck to his 
guns until finally he got chimney sweeping by 
children abolished altogether. There was no get- 
ting around that. 

It had been a hard fight but Lord Ashley was 
one of the most persistent men who ever lived. 
When he was convinced his cause was good he 
did not give it up. He knew how quickly people 
forget about misery around them, or get used to 
it. He knew he had to keep on telling them 
about the evil things that existed, to wake them 
up and keep them awake to the true state of 
affairs. And he succeeded. 

Chimney sweeping was not the only occupa- 
tion in which Ashley saw children being abused. 
He saw that in the mines and factories they 
were even worse off, if that was possible. 

When he had been still a child at school, the 
old system of making things at home had already 
passed and machinery had come into fashion. 
Great factories had been put up everywhere. 
There had been a great rush to get them up and 
the people who built them did not know how 
factories ought to be built. They just thought 
about space encugh for the machines and light 
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enough to work by. They never gave a thought 
to sanitary arrangements, or safety for the 
workers, or convenience, or anything like that. 

Once the machinery was in place, the em- 
ployers looked for people to work it. It was not 
uncommon for mill owners to arrange with those 
who had charge of the poor and of orphans to 
take them off their hands and ship them like 
slaves to the factories. There were even regular 
“traders” in human flesh who acted as brokers 
in pauper children for the mills. As soon as 
these children were turned over to their new 
“owners” they were completely at the mercy of 
their masters. They were called apprentices, but 
that was just another name for slaves. They got 
no wages and it was not considered worth while 
to clothe and feed them well, because they were 
so cheap their places could always be filled. 
These little slaves worked day and night, and 
their beds “‘never cooled”’ as one batch followed 
another to rest on the filthy rags. 

If a child starved to death or was injured by 
an accident in the mills, the employers did not 
bother much about it, because they did not have 
to pay. There were plenty of poor and no one 
eared how they were treated. So it seemed. 

It was only when disease broke out in the fac- 
tory districts and spread, menacing health in 
general, that something had to be done. Sir 
Robert Peel and Robert Owen did that some- 
thing. They got the apprentice system abol- 
ished. Then there followed a few more steps 
in improvement. Before Lord Ashley’s bills 
came along there had been acts reducing chil- 
dren’s workday hours from fourteen to twelve. 
They allowed a partial holiday during the week 
and forbade night work to all under twenty-one. 

With this program most people seemed to 
think enough had been done. But that was not 
Lord Ashley’s idea at all. He saw that children 
were getting pale and sick. They did not know 
anything for they had no chance to learn. They 
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were too worn out at the end of a day even to 
want to play. Ashley went to hospitals in Lan- 
cashire. He saw there so many children crippled 
from their work in factories that he said they 
looked like a “crooked alphabet.” He found one 
girl in the hospital with both her legs broken by 
machinery which should have been boxed. In 
this case, as in others, he prosecuted the mill 
owner and made him pay the girl’s expenses at 
the hospital and give her something besides. 

Ashley went to all the places where children 
were employed. There were the places where 
-arthenware was made, ironworks, button fac- 
tories, bleaching and paper mills, tobacco ware- 
houses. He found children working in pin and 
needle making, the glass trade, and calico print- 
ing. He got up in Parliament and told about all 
he had seen in these places and asked the mem- 
bers to appoint a commission to make a report 
on conditions in the cotton mills alone. 

The report made by these men showed that 
nearly half of the workers in those mills were 
children under eighteen. These children were 
not getting proper schooling. There was not 
time for work and school too. That should be 
looked into, Ashley thought, so that these chil- 
dren would not grow up entirely ignorant. 

In the act which Lord Ashley finally got 
passed in 1833 there was a provision for school 
attendance and the appointment of inspectors 
to enforce the law. This act also said that no 
children should be employed who were not yet 
nine years old, and that children between nine 
and thirteen should not work more than eight 
hours each day they worked. Night work was 
forbidden to children under eighteen in certain 
mills and the working hours in these mills were 
limited to twelve each day. 

This was a tremendous step forward. And 
Lord Ashley had to fight for it every inch of the 
way. Manufacturers opposed all these measures 
for children because child labor was very profit- 
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able to them and these laws meant less money in 
their pockets. “Wait and see,” urged Shaftes- 
bury—Anthony was Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury now—‘“you won’t lose by it.” 

But the mill owners were skeptical. The 
clergy sided with the mill owners and Shaftes- 
bury put up a single-handed fight. His powers 
of persuasion were in good working order, how- 
ever, and he knew that he was right. Almost 
half of all the factory workers in England were 
children under eighteen, he said, and he was 
going to see to it that they should have a fair 
chance at an education. The laws in force were 
not enough. A commission was again appointed 
to gather evidence. There was plenty of it to 
prove that Shaftesbury was right. The law 
known as the Children’s Half-Time Act was the 
result of the agitation. After this act, if chil- 
dren under thirteen spent half a day working 
they were to spend the other half in school. 

There were other provisions in the act making 
it much safer for children to work in the fac- 
tories. Dangerous machinery had to be fenced. 
Machines had to be stopped while they were be- 
ing cleaned. If there were accidents, they had 
to be reported to inspectors and district surgeons. 
If the owners were responsible for the accidents, 
they had to pay damages. 

Shaftesbury had won his points. But he still 
felt that the children’s workday was too long— 
and the adults’ too, for that matter. For six- 
teen years he had been trying to get a ten-hour 
day made the law for everybody, with half-time 
for children. And for sixteen years he had failed. 
But each year he had been getting nearer to the 
goal. In spite of all the arguments—employers 
said, “What would people do with so much free 
time except get into mischief?’”—Shaftesbury 
was finally able in 1847 to get his way. 

He turned around to the employers and said, 
“Do you find that your profits have been very 
much decreased?” They did not. They did find 


that the health of their workers was very much 
improved, that there was less disease and more 
happiness than there had ever been before. If 
they were not wildly enthusiastic, yet they saw 
the wisdom of what had been done. Many peo- 
ple who had been sitting on the fence jumped 
down on the side of the children. 

The little boy who had been bullied at school 
had gone a long way. But he was not ready to 
rest yet. He knew some children who worked 
down in the coal mines, and he was not happy 
about them. There were some little fellows, 
boys and girls, five, six, and seven years. old, 
working twelve to fourteen hours every day, who 
crawled on their hands and knees underground 
in the dark recesses of the coal mines. Har- 
nessed like beasts of burden, they dragged loads 
of coal in places where no horses could go. 

Shaftesbury had been down in the mines him- 
self and had seen these children, and he knew 
that they needed his protection. He got some of 
the factory laws extended to the mines, and he 
got a commission appointed to look into the con- 
ditions. The commissioners discovered more 
than enough of misery. There was no question 
about the necessity for laws to protect these 
mine children. 

When the Colliery Act was passed forbidding 
underground work by women and by children 
under thirteen, the Earl of Shaftesbury was 
hailed as a hero. It had taken him years to make 
himself heard. But the results were magnificent. 

Shaftesbury had a great deal of patience. He 
took plenty of time day after day and year after 
year to drive home his points. He talked to the 
“man in the street.” He made speeches in Par- 
liament. He went around to see things for him- 
self. His diligence and his perseverance lasted 
all his long life. Never did illness or fun or per- 
sonal pleasure interfere with the performing of 
the vow he had made to himself to keep the 
weak from being bullied. 
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Before be could grasp it the current whirled it away 


LOP-clop-clop! went Yannik’s wooden 
shoes on the cobblestones. 
“Alas! Yannik,”’ said his mother, 
“vour shoes are too small. It is time that 
you had another pair.” Yannik had known 
that for a long time. 
toes told him so. 


Every day his ten 


“These shoes,” went on his mother, “will 
be just right for Little Brother, but I am 
afraid that Big Brother’s shoes will be 
rather large for you. It is too bad that we 
cannot afford new ones.” Yannik thought 
so, too. Big Brother’s wooden shoes looked 
But Yannik 
put them on and walked around. Cloppety- 
clop! Cloppety-clop! Cloppety-cloppety- 
cloppety-clop! went Big Brother’s shoes on 
Yannik’s feet. 

“What you need is a little straw to put in 
them,” said his mother. 


large enough to sail to sea in. 


“Go to Monsieur 
Quéquénec and ask him if you may have a 
little straw.” 

Monsieur Quéquénec was the only person 
in the village who had a stable and a cow. 
Once he had been a fisherman like Yannik’s 
father. But now he had a wooden leg and 
was very old, so he no longer went to sea. 
[54] 
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Instead, he kept a cow and a hive 
of bees and a little garden. He 
mended nets for the fishermen and 
carved little boats. 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Quéquénec, 
“vou may have a little straw, Yan- 
nik, if you will take my cow to 
pasture.” 

“Thank you,” said Yannik, “I know a 
very good pasture where she will get a lot 
of grass.” So Yannik filled his shoes with 
straw and drove Monsieur Quéquénec’s 
But still Big Broth- 
er’s shoes kept going cloppety-clop! clop- 
pety-clop! Cloppety - cloppety - cloppety- 
By the time Yannik reached the 
pasture, he was tired out. The new shoes 
were much heavier than the old ones and the 
straw pricked his toes. He took the shoes 
off and lay down to rest while the cow 
grazed near by. He thought if he were rich, 
he should certainly have some wooden shoes 
that fitted perfectly and they should be 
painted red just like his red sailcloth 
suit. 


cow out to pasture. 


clop! 


Just then Yannik heard a munching 
noise close by. He sat up quickly to see 
what was going on. There was Monsieur 
Quéquénec’s cow just finishing off the last 
of the straw in Yannik’s shoes. With all 
that nice green grass to eat, too! Yannik 
was certainly disappointed! However was 
he to walk home from the pasture without 
any straw to hold his wooden shoes on? 


But he had an idea. He began to pull 


long grass and to fill his shoes with that. 
Then Monsieur Quéquénec’s cow decided 
that she must have a drink; so away she 
went to the stream. Yannik followed her, 
cloppety-clop! He musn’t let her get across 
the stream or she would be sure to be lost in 
the pine woods beyond and he could not 
bring her back to Monsieur Quéquénec. 
Yannik hurried. He caught her halter just 
as she was going across the stream. 

But he had to put his foot into the stream 
to catch her, and Big Brother’s shoe stuck 
in the mud under the water. Yannik’s foot 
came out quite easily and left the big 
wooden shoe sticking in the mud. Yannik 
poked and pried with a stick, and at last the 
bothersome shoe came loose. But, before 
he could grasp it to put it on, the current 
whirled it away. 

Poor Yannik! He ran along the bank 
and tried to catch it but it was no use. Now 
he had only one wooden shoe! That one 
was certainly big enough for both feet, but 
that didn’t help a bit when it came to walk- 
ing. Sadly Yannik hung the last wooden 
shoe on the cow’s right horn and went back 
barefoot, driving Monsieur Quéquénec’s 
cow before him. 

Whatever could a person do with a single 
wooden shoe, wondered Yannik. Then an 
idea popped into his head. Monsieur Qué- 
quénec had only one leg. 
Why not give the shoe to 
him? It was certainly 
large enough! And Yan- 
nik could go barefoot. It 
would be pretty cold in 
winter, but it would be 
very nice to know that he 
had given a present to 
Monsieur Quéquénec. It 
was not often that Yannik 
had anything to give away. 





You may have a little straw if you 
will take my cow to pasture” 


“Where are your wooden shoes, Yan- 
nik?” asked the old fisherman, when he saw 
Yannik come driving home the cow. Yan- 
nik took the one wooden shoe off the cow’s 
right horn. “This is a present for you, Mon- 
sieur Quéquénec, because you have only one 
Monsieur Quéquénec began to laugh. 
He laughed so long and so hard that even 
the cow switched her tail and rolled her eyes 
at him. Yannik began to feel a little fright- 
ened. Perhaps it had been wrong of him to 
speak of Monsieur Quéquénec’s missing leg. 
Suddenly the old man stopped laughing. 

“Come in,” he said, “‘and I will show you 
why I laugh.” 

Inside his house was a workbench cov- 
ered with shavings. Among all the shavings 
and the half-finished models of boats, stood 
a pair of wooden shoes. And they were just 
the right size for Yannik! 

“That’s why I sent you to pasture with 
my cow. I thought I’d have them finished 
before you got back. All that they need 
now is coat of red paint to match your suit. 
Old men have sharp eyes, Yannik. A long 
time ago I saw that you needed new shoes.” 

Big Brother’s shoe was not a very good 
fit for Monsieur Quéquénec, but the old 
man kept it anyway, for people didn’t often 
give him gifts. He filled it with dirt and m 
it planted a bean seed which grew into a 
vine beside his door. 
Whenever Monsieur 
Quéquénec looked at 
the shoe he chuckled, 
and Yannik was the 
happiest boy in town. 
Now his wooden shoes 
went clip-clap, clip- 
clap on the cobble- 
stones just as any good 
and proper wooden 


shoes should do. 


leg.” 
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Roberto 
(Gomez, 
Repatriate 


( peoenrny ee the hard 
times in Los Angeles, Ro- 
berto Gomez, aged ten, 

did not find the town of Santa 
Maria in northern Mexico a bad 
exchange. Here his father ob- 
tained regular work in a gasoline station. Ro- 
berto’s real homesickness was for his school, that 
shining world not only of teachers and lessons, 
but also of food and clothes supplied freely to 
its Mexican children. 

The flat adobe schoolhouse in Santa Maria 
seemed a wretched place. Senor Ayala, the 
shabby, middle-aged master of this Municipal 
School for Boys, received Roberto kindly. 

“This boy is a repatriate from California, and 
we must welcome him back to his own country.” 

Roberto looked scornfully at the boys in white 
cotton shirts and trousers sitting at rude benches 
before a long desk. He had on a smart tailored 
suit which had been outgrown by some rich boy 
in Los Angeles. 

The boys stared sullenly and made no response 
except to laugh rudely when they discovered that 
Roberto knew Spanish only by ear and could not 
do lessons in it at all. 

At recess the boys gathered about the new boy. 

“Yes, we'll repatriate you all right, you 
Yankee snob!” they told him. “We'll have you 
understand this is our new schoolhouse and we 
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At this the angry boys pushed Roberto into the soap kettle 
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don’t like the way you look at it!” 

Thus goaded, Roberto snapped back. 

“T don’t call this much of a schoolhouse. You 
ought to see my school in Los Angeles.” 

“We have manual training,” said a boy. 
“Come on and we will show you.” 

The boys conducted Roberto to a large room. 
On one side pottery was waiting to be painted. 
On another there was a long carpenter’s bench. 
At the end opposite the door stood a huge 
kettle. 

Roberto’s comments were both unkind and 
rash. “What’s the good of painting those cheap 
clay things? And that carpenter’s bench—noth- 
ing to look at. You ought to see the shiny work- 
benches in our sloyd room in Los Angeles.” 

Some fists clenched and many boys muttered, 
“Yankee snob! Yankee snob!” 

Roberto walked over and looked into the huge 
kettle. 


“What’s this stuff that looks like spoiled 
pudding?” 

“Soap!” shouted several. 
soap in your school?” 

“Of course. It was white and smelled nice.” 

Several leaders among the boys confronted 
Roberto. 

“Did you boys make your soap?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Did you make your carpenter benches?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Did your fathers make the bricks for your 
fine schoolhouse?” 

“Who ever heard of the fathers making the 
bricks for the schoolhouse?” 

“My father’s bricks are back of that bench,” 
said a boy. “The whitewash covers them or I 
could show you what strong, shapely bricks my 
father made.” 

“Just black adobe mud!” retorted Roberto. 

At this the angry boys pushed Roberto back- 
ward into the soap kettle and ran off. He was 
furious but he was wedged so tight in a sitting 
position that he could not get out until the 
teacher came to his rescue. 

There was good stuff in Roberto, for he re- 
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turned in the afternoon. This time he was 
dressed like the other boys, according to the 
master’s advice. He liked Senor Ayala, and of 
course his education must go on. But he hated 
the boys and had no intention of concealing that 
fact, no matter what trouble came to him in con- 
sequence. And at least he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the boys who pushed him into 
the soap kettle would have no play time for a 
week. 

This afternoon the master made an important 
announcement. In three months a teachers’ in- 
stitute would be held at Santa Maria. There 
would be exercises and exhibits in all the neigh- 
boring schools. One exhibit would consist of 
useful and beautiful objects made by the pupils 
away from the schoolhouse and outside of school 
hours. 

One boy after another rose promising to do his 
best for the credit of his school. 

When Roberto rose, scowling, the entire school 
set up a howl so that his voice was lost in the 
noise. Senor Ayala pounded his desk for quiet. 
The howl subsided but boys jumped up one after 
another. 

“That Roberto insults our school.” 


When Roberto 
rose, scowling, the 
entire school set 


up a bowl 
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“He insulted my father’s bricks.”’ 

“He insulted our soap kettle.” 

A general titter went around the room at the 
mention of the kettle. 

Roberto’s face blazed and his fists clenched. 
He was still on his feet. 

“No boy is denied free speech in this school. 
Speak, Roberto,” commanded the master. 

“TI say again this school is a poor, mean place. 
Your teacher is too good for you hoodlums and 
roughnecks! I detest you all! I refuse to 
make any article for your exhibit!” 

The school was now a mob, ready for boy 
violence. It was with difficulty that the teacher 
saved Roberto from being jumped upon and 
beaten. 

When quiet was again restored, the master 
sternly demanded, “With whom does the power 
of punishment remain in this school?” 

“With yourself, Senor Teacher,” responded the 
boys in chorus. 

“Then you promise to leave Roberto’s punish- 
ment in my hands?” 

“We promise,” agreed the boys. 

“Roberto, I decree that you are hereby for- 
bidden to bring any object for the school 
exhibit.” 

The boys looked at one another dubiously. At 
last a leader rose. 

“Senor Teacher, we do not consider it a pun- 
ishment to forbid a boy’s doing the thing he has 
already refused to do.” 

“There is reason in your objection,” answered 
the teacher. “Consequently I offer you this 
amendment. If at the time 
of the exhibit you remain 
convinced that other punish- 
ment is due, you may agree 
upon what it shall be. Now 
are you satisfied?” 

“We are satisfied,” 
swered the chorus. 

Boyhood does not hold 
long grudges. Roberto came 
to enjoy the lessons and the 
games. The boys accepted 
him as one of themselves. 
But whenever they talked of 
what they were preparing 
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for the exhibition, Roberto would take a book and 
go off by himself. Whether he was glad or sad at 
being out of the exhibit, the boys did not know. 

The day before the exhibition, the boys 
brought their models to school in the morning 
and arranged them on a large table. There were 
boxes and stools, paintings, book covers, and 
many more articles. At ten o'clock every boy 
was in his seat except Roberto. 

Then Roberto Gomez, repatriate, was seen 
struggling across the school yard with what 
looked like a large box in his arms. It was 
painted green, and the master looking out of the 
window saw that across the front was a credit- 
able picture of the schoolhouse and the lettering, 
“My school.” 

Roberto left the box outside the door and took 
his place in the geography class. 

“What does this mean, Roberto?” asked the 
master sternly. “Were you not forbidden to 
bring anything to the exhibit?” 

“T—I—couldn’t help it,” stammered the boy. 
“T left it outside—not to be in the exhibit—if my 
school—would just look at it during recess—then 
I'll take it right home.” 

Half a dozen boys were on their feet at once. 

“Senor Teacher, will you not remit Roberto’s 
punishment?” 

“Senor Teacher, may we not bring in Rob- 
erto’s model and put it on the table?” 

“Senor Teacher, may Roberto explain to us 
what he has made?” 

“A freight truck got smashed up near the gaso- 
line station and this radio—” 

“Radio!” cried the boys. 

“It was so broken into 
pieces the men threw it away 
and I patched and painted 
and I earned some money for 
new tubes. It can go! May 
I set it up?” 

The schoolroom rang with 
the Mexican national hymn 
being played by a band in 
the capital. The school rose 
and joined in the chorus. 
That was the proudest mo- 
ment in the life of Roberto 
Gomez, repatriate. 


’ 


Roberto Gomez, repatriate, struggling 
across the school yard 
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More Games to Play 


Roap To ScHOOL 


GROUP of German Juniors was asked to 

invent a game for friends in another 

town; it was to be a game which the 
pupils could make themselves at little cost. Here 
is the pupils’ description of their invention: 

We brought our favorite games to school and 
compared them. Rolf had a nice one about 
street traffic, Otto had an airplane game, and 
Erich, a motor car game. Our teacher then said, 
“Why don’t you make one yourselves on a similar 
plan, showing the road to school?” We liked this 
idea very much. We all made up some rules and 
the next day we compared notes. The best ideas 
were collected and Rolf painted on cardboard 
the road to school, divided into two hundred 
numbered sections which must be traversed in 
order to arrive at school. As our village is very 
small we made the road longer than it really is. 
But that doesn’t matter. You can make up a 
game like it; for instance, an excursion to the 
country. 

This game is an adaptation of the race game 
that you all certainly know. Besides cardboard 
on which to draw and paint the road to school, 
you need one or two dice and some counters 
representing the boys and girls. The latter can 
be cut out of cardboard and stuck on pieces of 
wood. If you have no dice, you can make some 
with small cubes, numbering the sides from one 
to six. You know how the game is played. Each 
player has a counter. Each one throws the dice 
in turn. The one who first gets six begins. He 
throws the dice and moves his counter as many 
spaces as the numbers show. (When two dice 
are used the numbers of each are added to- 
gether.) But the road to school is strewn with 
obstacles and if a player encounters one of them 
he must go back or wait, according to the in- 
structions given in the rules. Here they are: 

Number 8. The pupil has forgotten his lunch. 
He must go back to number 1. 

Number 20. He meets the goat which ran 
away this morning. He returns to field number 
12 to call his mother. 

Number 30. Father goes to work on a bicycle. 
He takes his little boy as far as number 88. 
You go therefore from 30 to 88 without stopping. 

Number 44. The pupil stops to look at a dog 
and a cat fighting. He must wait till all the 
players have passed him. 


Number 66. The pupil arrives at a level cross- 
ing. The gate is closed. He must let the others 
play twice before he can go in. 

Number 88. Here is a little path which leads 
to the school across the fields. The player can 
choose between the path which is short, but full 
of obstacles, and the regular road. 

Hazards of the path: 

Number 1. The pupil gets intoa marsh. His 
shoes are covered with mud. He must take time 
to clean them and thus wait a turn before 
playing. 

Number 4. The pupil tries to jump across the 
ditch, but falls in. He is soaked and has to go 
home to bed. This player retires from the game. 

Number 6. The path is full of brambles. He 
tears his trousers and must go to his grand- 
mother’s house at number 88 to get them 
mended. 

Number 100. Here is a pretty nut tree. The 
pupil cuts his finger badly while cutting a 
branch. He returns to number 88 to have it 
dressed. 

Number 138. The school bell rings. 
pupil begins to run. 
three times. 

Number 145. While running he falls into the 
mud and must go back to the fountain at num- 
ber 140 to wash himself. He must wait two 
turns to play again. 

Number 160. The wind takes his hat. He 
must go back to look for it. He waits two turns. 

Number 162. A flight of wild geese distracts 
the pupil’s attention and he arrives at school 
late. He waits three turns. 

Number 200. Arrival at school. 
reach this number wins. 

—German Junior Red Cross Magazine 


The 
He may throw the dice 


The first to 
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FoR playing this game it is necessary to have 

unobstructed space from the window to the 
door of a room. The children are divided into 
two groups of three to five each. The groups 
stand facing each other in the center of the room 
with about a yard between them. Then a feather 
is thrown into the air—a downy one is best be- 
cause it floats well. One group blows the feather 
in the direction of the window, and the other in 
the direction of the door. The group that blows 
the feather to its goal wins. 

—Czechoslovakian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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A bit of Indian summertime, 
Beneath a golden sun, 
A time of lovely gracious rest 
From all the work we've done. 
A kind of brooding in the air, 
An echo faint and thin, 
The wind is whisperin’ for the snow 
To come and tuck us in. 
—Epna Jacques 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUR GIVING 


NE of the high-school delegates to the 
() National Convention of the American 

Red Cross said in a speech to his fellow 
delegates: “The Red Cross is a voluntary or- 
ganization. You join because you want to; and 
when you help, you do it because you want to 
and not because you have to. The spirit of your 
giving is very important.” And so it is, and 
Thanksgiving is a good time to think about this 
important matter. Many schools collect things 
for needy families then. What do the collection 
and the distribution mean to the givers? Do 
they just ask for money or materials at home 
and fetch them along to school and put them on 
the pile? Do they feel satisfied with themselves 
and think that the ones on the receiving end 
ought to feel grateful? Or do they get a lot 
more than that out of the occasion? We have 
heard about schools that do. 

We read about a group of children in a school 
in New York state that had been in the habit of 
deciding in the classroom on what should be con- 
tributed to the needy families of the community 
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which the children were helping, and then bring- 
ing the articles from their homes. 

But one year they planned things in another 
way. They determined to earn every penny of 
the money they would spend on their relief work. 
Then, they found they wanted to know some- 
thing about the relief organization of their town 
and so they began to find out about how that 
was organized, what it was doing, and how it 
did its work. They also learned about the fam- 
ilies they were helping, though not by name. 
They discussed the reasons why some people in 
their community had so much less than others, 
and they found out a good deal about the un- 
employment situation there. There were plenty 
of discussions about earning money and spending 
it to the best advantage. Ideas differed. Some 
said, “It is fun to buy things instead of having 
your mother do it.” One of the children said: 
“We have to work hard for a little money. That 
makes us feel like the man who works for small 
pay.” Some thought it fun to earn money; 
others found it rather a burden. But they stuck 
to their plans. 

The next year when the question came up 
again, ninety-three per cent of the group voted 
to keep on with the plan of earning their own 
money for their relief work. They had grown 
really interested in what they were to do and 
they wanted to do it in a thoughtful way. 

The spirit of your giving is important. 


calteber 


EMERSON SCHOOL, JOPLIN, MO. 


JUNIORS WILL HELP 


Juniors have always helped with the Red 
Cross Annual Roll Call. You will want to help 
this year again. It is true that you are not 
allowed to ask for the dollar memberships, but 
there are plenty of other ways to help. Look on 
the November Procram page for suggestions. 
You will find ideas, too, among the news notes 
in this number, and your Red Cross Chapter will 
be glad to have your offer to do all you can for 


Roll Call. 


MorHer (discovering son sliding down the 
banisters) :—John, what are you doing? 

JOHNNY:—Please don’t scold me, Mother; I 
am preparing a pair of trousers for you to give 
to the Children’s Welfare Society. 











— 
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“Now Nature’s Blessing Comes” 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


ACH country has its own particular way of 
celebrating the harvest season. The har- 
vest home of Old England dates back to 

the days of the Saxons. Often, when the grain 
was brought home, troops of village children who 
had helped in the fields joined in. the procession. 
Sometimes they were given plum cakes to pay 
for their help. The figure of Ceres, the goddess 
of the harvest, would often surmount the load of 
grain. It might be an image, or dressed up 
bundles of grain, or even a beautiful girl crowned 
with flowers. On the evening of the harvest 
home there was a supper in the barn with the 
master and mistress presiding. 

To the early Americans who came of English 
stock, the celebration of the ingathering of the 
harvest was second nature. New England had 
its corn shuckings, or husking bees when the. 
stalks which had been stacked in the fields to 
mature were carried to the barn. The whole 
neighborhood was invited to the husking, which 
lasted for several days. Everybody watched for 
a red ear of corn, for the one who found it was 
king or queen of the revels that followed. John 
Greenleaf Whittier has described this custom in 
his poem, “The Huskers.” 

The Bible gives us the picture of Ruth glean- 
ing in the fields of Boaz. In Deuteronomy and 
Nehemiah are directions for the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, when the Jews dwelt in booths or 
tents, in memory of their forty years of wander- 
ing, and gave thanks to God for their harvests. 
This is the holiday called Succoth * which Jew- 
ish people of today keep in the early autumn. 
The strict orthodox Jew builds his booth in his 
yard and eats most of his meals there, with the 
customary religious ceremonies. On the roof are 
placed thick branches of trees, and fruits of the 
harvest often hang on the walls of the booths. 

The harvest season comes in May on the fields 


* Note: See “Harvest Festival in Solomon’s Day” by 
Dorothy F, Zeligs, News, November, 1933. 


of Ecuador in the high Andes mountains. The 
grain is gathered into piles and tossed into the 
air again and again with crude wooden shovels. 
The chaff blows away in great clouds, but is 
caught in a blanket swung between two poles. 
Constant breezes aid in Andean threshing. The 
climax comes on St. John’s Eve, June 24. Here, 
there, and everywhere, bonfires brighten the 
darkness. Girls in brilliantly colored skirts dance 
around them. Men and boys swing bundles of 
lighted straw like flaming halos around their 
heads as they run. 

In the land of the Ifugaos, in the Philippines, 
a remarkable system of rice terraces climbs the 
mountains for nearly a mile. In May and June, 
all the Ifugaos join in the rice harvest, singing 
as they labor. The women cut the stalks with a 
small knife, and often balance huge bundles of 
the golden rice on their heads as they work. 
Men walk along the narrow stone paths on top 
of the terrace walls, balancing great bundles of 
grain on their heads, as they carry the stalks to 
the granary. At the harvest feast, even the poor- 
est have plenty to eat and drink. There are 
elaborate ceremonies, for the Ifugao is deeply 
religious. All day and most of the night the 
whole valley echoes to the boom and clang of 
bronze gongs. 

In Finland, neighbors always help each other 
to get in the grain. This harvest gathering is 
called a talko. The grain, which has already 
dried in the fields, is heated in an out-of-door 
oven not far from the hay barn. This kills all 
insects and gets the seed ready for its great de- 
mand in other countries. The harvest feast ends 
with the national dance, called the jenka. 

In Bulgaria the villagers practically move into 
the fields at harvest time. Scores of gaily dressed 
families, with their babies nestled in blankets 
swung between poles, are dotted here and there, 
making the work a real picnic time. “All times 
are hard, but it is a good life,” the workers say. 
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THIS month we are borrowing from the British 
Junior Red Cross magazine an article from an 
album sent by the J. R. C. group at Willow Lane 
Girls’ School, Norwich, England, to correspond- 
ents abroad. It seems to fit in with the story 
about Shaftesbury. It was written by Winifred 
Moore at the age of thirteen. 


N THE fourteenth century, and long before, 
weaving was an important craft in our city. 
Norwich was a staple town and an important 

port for the export of raw wool and the import 
of woven linen to and from Flanders, the great 
weaving center. King Edward III married Phil- 
lippa, a Flemish princess, who brought with her 
to England Flemish weavers, and she encouraged 
them to teach their weaving craft to her new 
subjects. After the Black Death, a terrible 
plague which devastated the city and killed off 
hundreds of people, the farmers were forced to 
convert their land into pasture fields for sheep, 
because so few laborers were left. This resulted 
in a much greater quantity of wool, and then, 
with the coming of expert weavers from Flan- 
ders, Norwich rapidly became the great weaving 
center in England. 

When the wool was gathered from the sheep 
in its raw state, it was woven. Then it had to 
go to the fuller, who cleaned and thickened it. 
It was then forwarded to the dyer, who dyed it. 
Burlers then ruffled the loose hairs. It was then 
taken to the “worsted selde” to be examined. 
This was a building specially used for the exam- 
ination of the cloth. Experts made sure that no 
frauds were practiced, such as thickening with 
oatmeal or tallow, or being so folded that it cov- 
ered up a flaw in the material. 

As time went on the venders grew lax and 
failed to examine the cloth carefully so that 
frauds were practiced unnoticed. Plagues and 
fires again broke out in East Anglia, and weav- 
ing began to fail. Merchants no longer bought 


cloth where there was illness, and since they dis- 
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Weavers of Norwich 


covered that the cloth was of poorer quality, 
Norwich as a weaving center began to decline in 
importance. 

During the sixteenth century, the King of 
Spain, believing it to be his religious duty, per- 
secuted those who were not Catholics. The 
people living in the Low Countries were not 
Catholics, and their lands fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, and rather than give up their 
religion, they fled to seek refuge in England. 
Hearing that strangers who could weave well 
were in London, the mayor sent for thirty of 
their best craftsmen, that 
they might help to make 
Norwich prosperous once 
more. When the stran- 
gers entered the city there 
was no welcome for them. 
Even among themselves 
the strangers did not find 
all friends, for they spoke 
different languages: some 
were Dutch, and others 
were French-speaking 
people called Walloons. 

The strangers were freedom-loving people and 
would not submit to any injustice, and appealed 
to the Lord Mayor, who answered that the Nor- 
wich citizens should treat the strangers fairly. 
This answer so enraged the citizens that they 
closed the doors of the worsted selde to any 
strangers. For a month the doors remained shut. 
Then new orders came that anybody who wished 
to sell cloth must do so at certain hours, that 
strangers must lodge alone at an open inn, so 
that their movements could be watched. They 
might sell their goods in other cities, but might 
not sell in villages, fairs, or market towns. To 
these strange rules the strangers agreed. 

On the weaving machines, wool and worsted 
as well as cotton could be woven far more 
quickly than it could be spun. It was when the 
Norwich trade was flourishing that a cotton 











weaver, named Hargreave, invented a machine 
that would spin several threads at a time. This 
was called the spinning jenny. Although this 
invention of machinery did the spinning quicker, 
it also took work away from the people, and 
many were thrown out of work; for where thirty- 
odd people had been engaged, one machine could 
do the work. This invention now enabled the 
cotton to be spun more quickly 
than it could be woven. Another 
machine for weaving was in- 
vented that could use up the yarn 
as quickly as it was spun. These 
machines for weaving and spin- 
ning were worked by water mills. 
The rushing water of a quick- 
running stream turned a great 
wheel, and this enabled the ma- 
chines to be worked. Norwich 
had no swift streams, and York- 
shire, which had the necessary 
streams, began to flourish. Al- 
though Yorkshire was taking the 
trade away from Norwich, the 
weavers still worked at their hand looms as there 
was still a great demand for their cloths. Then 
another invention was made by which machines 
could be worked by steam, and that is how rail- 





ways and steamships came into existence. The 
discoverer of this valuable power was James 
Watt. With the new power of steam, weaving 
could be practiced even more quickly and could 
be accomplished by merely attending to the ma- 
chinery and not to the yarn at all. The power 
to work machinery meant that iron and coal 
were needed; iron for machines and engines, and 
coal for smelting the iron and 
making the steam to work the en- 
gines. In place of skilful weavers 
and spinsters, iron and coal were 
the two great needs. Norwich had 
neither. . If Norwich wanted coal 
it meant great expenses and, be- 
sides, there were no coal mines 
near. This made the cost of cloth 
rise, and Bradford, Halifax and 
Leeds took the place of Norwich 
as the great weaving center. Nor- 
wich tried its hardest to keep its 
good name by trying all kinds of 
new novelties. But Norwich as 
the great weaving center had 
really declined at last, and from five thousand 
looms all at work, the number steadily decreased 
until, today, only two or three remain as curios- 
ities in the Bridewell Museum. 


The Program Picture 


QE hot day when Miss Upjohn was hurry- 

ing to her hotel in Sofia after a visit to the 
dentist, she spied a boy in native Bulgarian 
costume. This is so rare a sight in Bulgaria, 
where the boys dress just as they do in the 
United States, that she wanted to paint his 
picture. 

So she got someone in the Bulgarian Jun- 
ior Red Cross office to ask him to pose in a 
garden near by and scurried around the corner to 
buy some bright yellow squashes which would, 
she thought, add to the picture. This is her 
story about the boy and the picture: 

“T found that the boy’s name was Todor, and 
that he came from Sliven, a town in Eastern 
Bulgaria, where a short time before he had been 
bitten by a mad dog. Now, in Bulgaria when 
anyone is bitten he is at once sent to the Pasteur 
Institute in Sofia for treatment, with all ex- 
penses paid by the government. Todor was hav- 
ing the time of his young life. He had found 
comrades of his own age in Sofia, both Bulgarian 
and Macedonian boys, and, as it was their vaca- 
tion, they had time for all the things which boys 


can find to do in a vacant lot in the summer- 
time. 

“Todor settled himself gravely against the 
wall, one squash between his knees. I wanted 
him to ‘sell’ it, but this he considered undignified 
and I finally had to draw him in the pose of his 
own choosing. 

“At first his friends stood by, but long before 
his ordeal was over they made off, leaving Todor 
alone with me. I was afraid he, too, might bolt, 
but he stuck manfully to his pose and at noon 
smiled his ‘thanks’ for his payment, promising 
to return the following day. To my dismay, the 
next morning brought no Todor. The back lot 
was silent and empty. The Pasteur treatment 
being finished, Todor had been sent back to 
Sliven. So I finished his feet without him, and 
had a quiet session with the squashes, the chic- 
ory blossoms and the wall.” 

If you want to know more about Todor and 
how he met and talked with King Boris of Bul- 
garia, you will find the whole story in “Friends 
in Strange Garments,” Anna Milo Upjohn’s 
book of stories of children of other lands. 
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Betsy Ross shows three famous gentlemen the first American flag 


What the Flags Mean 


ELLEN McBRYDE BROWN 


HERE is perfect quiet in the assembly. 
Hundreds of boys and girls stand facing a 
beautiful flag on the platform. All at once 
hundreds of right arms are lifted toward the 
emblem, and hundreds of voices that speak as 
one repeat the solemn Salute to the Flag and 
pledge their lives to the noble ideal for which it 
stands—the ideal of “liberty and justice for all.” 

The ceremony opens the assemblies in the 
schools from one end of the country to the other, 
and always brings a thrill to every heart that 
shares in it. For ever since the dawn of history, 
the men and women and the boys and girls of 
every land under the sun have felt the same 
devotion to their flags or emblems. 

They did not always have the kind of flags we 
have today. In countries like Assyria and Egypt 
the men rallied and fought under standards, or 
tall staffs with perhaps a figure of a hero or a 
sacred animal atop them. But the ancient Per- 
sians had something that might be called the 
germ of the kind of flag we know. For centuries 
their soldiers used to go into battle led by the 
leather apron of a blacksmith. The story of 
that emblem is lost in the mists of time, but it is 
easy to imagine how the custom must have come 
about. Some time or other the Persians were 
getting the worst of a fight, when some bold 
leader must have snatched up a blacksmith’s 
apron and, waving it above his head, rallied the 
failing troops to victory. And there must surely 
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have been a similar story behind the bundles of 
hay that were carried on poles in front of the 
soldiers in the early days of Rome—long before 
it became a law that every Roman legion should 
have only the imperial eagle on its standard. 

For us a star and crescent mean the flag of 
Turkey, but things often have a history much 
longer than we think. Centuries before the star 
and crescent were taken over by the Turks, they 
had appeared on the standards and banners of 
the ancient Roman emperors, as symbols of the 
moon goddess Diana. They were the special 
emblems of the city of Byzantium, which we 
now call Constantinople. 

For it seems that much earlier still, Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, had 
laid siege to the city and had tried to take it by 
a surprise attack at night. But the beams of the 
crescent moon had revealed his plans, and so the 
Byzantines adopted the symbols of the moon 
goddess out of gratitude to her. Nearly two 
thousand years later, when the great Moslem 
warrior, Mohammed II, captured the city, he 
found the flag still there and took it for his own; 
and to this day the Turkish flag has a white star 
and crescent on a red field. 

The first flag planted in the New World may 
well have been the black raven on a white field 
employed by the vikings. Columbus brought a 
quartered flag of red and silver and gold that 
bore a lion and a castle, the emblems of his 


Five 


patrons Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
years later John Cabot planted somewhere in 
Nova Scotia the flag of Henry VII of England— 
a white flag bearing the red cross of St. George. 
But it was the flag of a united England and 
Scotland that came to Virginia in 1607 with the 


first permanent English 
settlers on our soil. For 
four years earlier a Scottish 
king had come to the Eng- 
lish throne as James I, and 
the union of the two coun- 
tries was pictured in the 
national flag by joining 
their two crosses on it—the 
red cross of St. George of 


rest 


England and the white 
cross of St. Andrew of 
Scotland. 


St. George had been the 
patron of England ever 
since the siege of Antioch 
in the Crusades, when he 
was said to have appeared 
miraculously leading a host 
of warriors all in white to 
aid the famous Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Richard 
brought the story back to England and com- 
manded that April 23 be celebrated as St. 
George’s Day. For centuries every English sol- 
dier wore the red cross of the saint over his 
armor. 

Then the cross of St. Andrew was added in the 
form of an X because it was on a cross of that 
shape that Andrew, the disciple of Jesus, had 
been crucified. Later still, the red cross of St. 
Patrick, also in the form of an X, was added for 
Ireland. And thus the familiar Union Jack came 
into being, with its three crosses, red and white, 
on a blue field. It is probably the best known 
of all national flags, for the sun never sets on the 
empire for which it flies; and it appears some- 
where in the different flags of all the lands that 
make up the empire—in those of Canada, for 
instance, and of New Zealand and Australia. 

The oldest of all national flags is that of Den- 
mark. It has been flying for more than seven 
hundred years. The Swiss flag is about six hun- 
dred years old. Its white Greek cross on a red 
field is all the better known because the Red 
Cross, when it was organized in Switzerland, 
adopted the Swiss flag with the colors reversed. 
And the Red Cross flag is now the best-known of 
all flags whatever, for it flies in every modern 
country as the emblem of aid to suffering 
humanity. 


Youth's Companion, 


WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY 


Nancy Byrd Turner 
\ J HO loves his country will not 


Content with vow and pledge alone, 
But flies her banner in his breast 
And counts her destiny his own— 


Not only when the bugle plays, 
Stands forth to give his life for her, 
But on the field of common days 
Is strong to live his life for her. 


He is not satisfied to claim 

As heritage her power and fame, 

But, striving, earns the right to wear 
The shining honor of her name. 


—Reprinted by permission of the author and “The 





The stars and stripes of the United States flag 
tell a whole story about the country’s valiant 
fight for freedom under Washington. In the 
beginning, every colony, and even every body 
of militia, had a flag of its own in addition to 
the common flag of the country to which they all 
belonged. The famous pine 
tree flag was loved in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the silver 
crescent on its beautiful 
blue ground, in South Caro- 
lina. Various flags bearing 
the image of a rattlesnake 
were flown among the col- 
onists when trouble began 
to brew with England, and 
one of them carried the 
warning, “Don’t tread on 
me.” Surely it was no ac- 
cident that some of the 
crude serpents on these 
flags had thirteen rattles on 
their tails; one for each of 
the colonies. 

It was only when Wash- 
ington went to take com- 
mand of the army at Bos- 
ton, in 1775, that the thir- 
teen stripes appeared. His military escort at 
that time carried a fine flag of yellow silk with a 
silver fringe, and with a square of thirteen blue 
and silver stripes in the upper corner. So the 
thirteen colonies were at last uniting. And when 
the thirteen finally adopted a single flag, in 
January, 1776, they simply took over the Union 
Jack of the old country and put thirteen red and 
white stripes in place of the solid field in the 
older flag. This only meant sewing six white 
stripes across the face of the red flag that they 
had had before. 

In due time, on June 14, 1777, the Conti- 
nental Congress passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” Little did 
the fathers of the nation dream that the “new 
constellation” would one day shine with forty- 
eight stars! 

And so the flag was born. The honor of sew- 
ing the first one together fell to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Griscom Ross of Philadelphia. “Betsy” Ross 
was noted for her skill with the needle; and one 
day three famous gentlemen, with George Wash- 
ington among them, came to her little house in 
Arch Street to give her a noble task. She had 
already embroidered the ruffles worn by the 
great General Washington. Could she make the 
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first flag of her country? 

“IT don’t know, sir,” she 
said, “but I can try.” 

So the four of them sat 
down to see just what the 
flag ought to be like. At 
the suggestion of Betsy 
Ross, the stars were placed 
in a regular design, and had 
five points instead of six, 
because a five-pointed star 
is prettier; and the banner 
was made a third longer 
than it was wide. 

And thus was Old Glory 
made. It remains just as it 
was except that forty-eight 
stars have taken the place 
of the original thirteen, as 
one state after another has 
come into the union. The 


OUR RED CROSS 


HE red in our cross stands for 

sacrifice, for giving life, as the 
warm crimson blood gives life to the 
body. The cross has the same length 
on all four sides of its arm to signify 
that it gives life equally to all, high or 
low, east or west. It stands alone 
always; no words or markings on it, 
to show that the Red Cross workers 
have only one thought—to serve. 
They ask no questions, they care not 
whether the wounded be ours or of 
another people—their duty is to give 
and give quickly. 

The red cross stands on a white 
ground because real sacrifice can come 
only from pure hearts. 

—Henry Nosie MacCracken 


red of the flag is for cour- 
age, the white for purity, 
and the blue for justice and 
truth. And this, in the 
words of Franklin K. Lane, 
is what the whole flag says 
to everyone who lives 
under it: 

“T am what you make 
me, nothing more.... My 
stars and my stripes are 
your dream and your la- 
bors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with cour- 
age, firm with faith, be- 
cause you have made them 
so out of your hearts. For 
you are the makers of the 
flag.” 


—Reprinted from Richards Cy- 
clopedia by permission of J. A. 





Richards, Inc., New York. 





BEFORE KING GEORGE 


“REMEMBER, remember, 
The fifth of November 
Gunpowder treason and plot—” 
Everywhere in England in November, children 
sing this old song and do remember Guy Fawkes 
and his attempt to assassinate King James the 
First by blowing up the Houses of Parliament 
when the king went there to open the session. 
The children make a big celebration with bon- 
fires and straw effigies of Guy Fawkes. 
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WIDE WORLD 


OPENS PARLIAMENT 


Their parents remember the day, too, and the 
government takes solemn note of it. For just 
before Parliament opens every year, the Yeomen 
of the Guard, dressed as you see them above in 
the uniform that Henry the Eighth gave them, 
go to the House of Lords for the “searching of 
the vaults’”—to make sure that no imitator of 
Guy Fawkes makes another attempt to do away 
with their sovereign. Their costume is of scarlet 
wool, trimmed with gold. 


JUNIOR = group 
A in a girls’ school 

at Podiebrady, 
Czechoslovakia, adopted 
a program of service ac- 
tivities which the League 
of Red Cross Societies 
described as a model of a 
complete Junior Red 
Cross program. 

During the school year 
the girls of this group 
concentrated on health 
and cleanliness, and 
started regular parades 
of teeth, hands, and 
shoes. Toothbrushes and 
toothpaste were provided 
for those who could not 
afford to buy them, and 
the school lavatories 
were supplied with 
towels, soap, and _ nail- 
brushes. During ‘“Clean- 
liness Week” the Juniors 
cleaned the classroom 
windows, renewed the 
wall paper where it was 
rubbed or soiled, and 
emphasized the virtues 
of cleanliness in every 
possible way. 

Needy schoolfellows 
were helped in getting 
heir shoes repaired, pro- 
vided with school sup- 
plies, and enabled to take 
part in the school excur- 
sions. Garments and 
footwear were sent to 
four schools in Germany 
and Ruthenia which are 
attended by Czech chil- 
dren, and books and 
playthings to four Czech 
schools in Poland. A 
destitute Russian family 
was kept supplied with 
food and clothing. Sums 
of money were contrib- 
uted to various chari- 
table organizations. At a 
Christmas party, eighty 
children received useful 
gifts from the Christmas 
tree, and flour and sugar 
were distributed to the 





Members of the Junior Red Cross in the Girls’ 
Industrial School, Pozarevac, Yugoslavia, in 
their rug-weaving class 


What 
Others Are 


Doing 





These Greek Juniors of Athens College, Psy- 
chiko, sat on the steps of their school in red 
cross formation when they had their pictures 
taken for the album which they sent to Nord- 
hoff Union Grammar School, Ojai, California. 
Then they outlined the cross on the picture so 
that there could be no mistake about it 


poor of the region. On 
January first, the girls 
inaugurated a scheme for 
providing milk to under- 
nourished comrades. 

Other activities in- 
cluded arranging enter- 
tainments for raising 
funds, participation in 
the Red Cross Truce at 
Easter, and _ preparing 
inter-school correspond- 
ence. Toa school in Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, 
this group sent let- 
ters, pincushions, hand- 
painted handkerchiefs, 
dolls, artificial flowers, 
decorated Easter eggs, a 
doll in national costume, 
and an album containing 
views of towns in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


AN enterprising Cana- 
dian Junior wrote 


to headquarters in To- 
ronto: 

I was vice president of a 
Red Cross group in our 
schoolroom last year. This 
year our president has moved 
and I would like to start a 
group this year, and I was 
wondering if you could inter- 
est our teacher in having us 
join. If you couldn’t, I would 
like you to send information 
how to join and I think I 
could handle a group myself. 

Two girls in British 
Columbia asked how 
they could join: 

My sister and I wish to join 
the Junior Red Cross. Be- 
cause so many live far from 
town there is no Red Cross 
branch in our school, but my 
sister and I were wondering 
if it were possible for just one 
or two from one town to join. 
My sister’s name is Joyce; 
she is thirteen. My name is 
Kathleen Mary. I am four- 
teen. In applying for mem- 
bership in the Canadian Red 
Cross Society as Juniors, we 
both promise to do our best 
to keep the health rules, to 
help other children, to be of 
service to our family, our 
school, and our country. 
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The two girls were enrolled as Lone Members 
by the director of Junior Red Cross in British 
Columbia, and in a few weeks they succeeded in 
getting their teacher interested and forming a 
branch in their school. 


HE Juniors of the St. James’ Girls’ School, 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, England, were 
allowed to use the Red Cross supplies when they 
took a course in First Aid. These girls describe 
an interesting Red Cross demonstration: 

The scenery showed a féte in a garden. Many people 
were having tea when suddenly there was a terrible noise 
and an airplane came crashing into the people who were 
having tea. Many were injured. One had a badly bleed- 
ing nose, another went into a fit, another fainted. The 
waiter was seriously injured; he had broken ribs and 
collarbone. The pilot was worst injured; he had a broken 
leg, hip, arm, and sprained foot. The nurses were very 
busy binding them up with splints and bandages, and 
afterwards carried them on stretchers to the hospital. The 
nurses there were making beds for the badly injured. The 
Red Cross workers did their parts cleverly. It was so well 
acted that we were quite relieved to see the wounded 
begin to undo their own bandages when the demonstration 
was over. 


N aschool in Chile, the Juniors brought a small 

contribution of provisions every day for a 
needy family they knew. A pupil reminded each 
one what he should bring: a few lumps of sugar, 
a handful of flour, a potato. On Saturday, each 
brought what he liked—fruit, vegetables, some- 
times an article of clothing. In several schools, 
an “unemployed box” has been started to collect 
small donations which are distributed at the end 
of the week. One group has “organized a hot 
soup” and distributes twenty daily rations to the 
families of the needy pupils. Junior volunteers 
come to school at seven o’clock in the morning in 
order to prepare and distribute sandwiches and 
soup to the underfed children of their school. 


PUPILS of a high- 

school in Germany 
helped ten families to 
live during the winter 
by daily distributions 
which amounted in all 
to fifty pounds of but- 
ter, twenty-five pounds 
of bacon, one hundred 
pounds of potatoes, 
seventy-five pounds of 
dried fruit, and cloth- 
ing consisting of forty 
suits, thirty dresses, 
forty pairs of shoes, 
besides the toys given 
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Members in the Austrian Tyrol sent this model 

of their homes to correspondents in Binghamton, 

New York. The stones on the roof are to keep 
the shingles from blowing off in high winds 


to the children for Christmas. In a school at 
Charlottenburg, the Juniors, with the help of the 
Parents’ Association, distributed cocoa and rolls 
every day to fifty-six children of large families. 
Elsewhere, a collection brought in eight to nine 
thousand pounds of provisions, underwear, and 
garments. In a very poor quarter, two hundred 
children received Christmas presents. The toys 
and clothes collected by the Juniors were shown, 
and then given to unemployed parents, who thus 
had the pleasure themselves of giving this happi- 
ness to their children. 


HE school children of Pesterzsebet, Hungary, 

throughout the winter, took turns in bringing 
a piece of firewood to their school. The pile of 
wood thus accumulated little by little in the yard 
was turned over to unemployed families. Others 
sent school copy books to children in poor vil- 
lages, who had been obliged, for lack of school 
supplies, to write on the margins of newspapers. 
For Christmas, Juniors made for other children 
inexpensive toys, such as drawing blocks made 
of re-covered school copy books and doll houses 
from wooden boxes covered inside with wall- 


paper. 


USTRALIAN Juniors have made special ef- 

forts to collect funds to help the unem- 
ployed. Several “exhibitions of valuables” were 
held. Parents and friends were asked to lend a 
work of art or souvenir which they valued, for 
exhibition in a hall open to the public. In Strat- 
ford, Victoria, alone more than ten pounds were 
collected in this way. Elsewhere, a group of 
Juniors collected three pounds by inviting peo- 
ple to “cover the national flag with coins.” 
Others organized sales of “sacrificed articles.” 
Such things as children’s books, ornaments, tins 
of preserves or pots of jam, contributed by 
Juniors and _ their 
mothers, sold very 
well. Competitions for 
dressed dolls and ten- 
nis tournaments also 
helped to swell the re- 
lief funds in Australia. 
One little girl with her 
two friends collected 
five pounds by organ- 
izing a concert at 
school during the 
lunch hour. The idea 
proved very successful 
and other Juniors pre- 
pared to follow her 
example. 





RED CROSS COURIER 


These Terre Haute, Indiana, Juniors made the flags massed bebind them and presented 
them to their senior Chapter at Roll Call time last year 


What We Are Doing 


tucky, in August because the roads are so 

bad in the winter that the people cannot get 
through. Last August there were floods in that 
part of the state, and many children lost their 
school books which they had had to buy them- 
selves. One schoolhouse was swept away by the 
flood waters, carried two miles downstream, and 
smashed to flinders. The Red Cross disaster 
workers found that the children had dug some 
of their books out of the mud and had hung 
them on a clothesline to dry. But the books 
were past help. So many other children also 
lost their schoolbooks in this disaster, along with 
everything else they owned, that one hundred 
dollars was appropriated from the National 
Children’s Fund to replace the books. 


Stucky, opens in Greenup County, Ken- 


|X preparing an album for Juniors abroad, a 
group in Greens Farms School, Westport, 
Connecticut, wrote about their J. R. C. doings: 


Our school has been doing Red Cross work for many 
years, but this is the first year that we have had a Junior 
Red Cross Council. The Council meets every Friday 
afternoon from two-twenty to three o’clock, and has about 
fifty members. Some of the things we have done are: 
We have collected discarded clothing for unfortunate 
people; we filled baskets for the unemployed at Thanks- 
giving; we filled eighty Christmas stockings for children 





in our own country; we have made scrapbooks for shut- 
ins; we sent gifts to the veterans’ hospital; we covered 
forty Brailled stories for the blind; we visited elderly 
shut-ins; we made two Junior Red Cross flags and pre- 
sented them to our school; we earned money for our work 
by having a circus and a popcorn sale. 


UNIORS of New Orleans are planning a flag 

project for this winter. They expect to make 

a special study of every country that has a J. R. 

C. organization—its history, geography, legends, 

customs, costumes and homes—and make flags 

of these fifty countries for the J. R. C. rooms in 
the schools. 


HE veterans’ hospital of Atlanta, Georgia, in 
its annual report last year, told of the work 
of a group of Juniors: 


One of the most resourceful agents of our institution 
is the Junior Red Cross of Atlanta. The Samuel Inman 
Juniors have always observed Armistice Day very fittingly 
with a fruit shower. Each pupil is allowed to bring only 
one piece of fruit to school for the baskets. These same 
children write a letter to each patient and address it to 
him on Armistice Day. The school children make many 
things which add to the happiness of the patients, such 
as blotters, vases, book marks, cutouts for Hallowe’en, 
favors for all the holidays. The dietitian is enthusiastic 
over the things provided by the Junior Red Cross, and 
the door carries the Red Cross insignia at all times, show- 
ing that her department has joined 100 per cent. 
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HEN Juniors of Waterbury, Connecticut, 

asked the day nursery what they could do 
for the little children, the director asked them to 
give a birthday party each month for all the 
children born in that month. 


T Thanksgiving, all the rooms of Leggett 
School, Akron, Ohio, contributed food for 
the Children’s Hospital. In addition, the 5B-1’s 
sent a surprise basket to a sanatorium. This con- 
tained about a hundred gifts, each wrapped indi- 
vidually. There were enough so that each child 
at Sunshine Cottage would receive a gift. They 
also sent several scrapbooks to Sunshine Cottage. 
These contained original patterns made by the 
children in their art work. With them were sent 
boxes of crayons so that the sick children might 
while away dull hours coloring the designs in 
the scrapbooks. 

At Christmas time, each room in the school 
was again busy collecting and repairing old toys 
and games. One hundred and thirty-two chil- 
dren were remembered in that district and, in 
addition, cloth animal toys were sent to all the 
children in the infants’ department at the Sum- 
mit County Children’s Home. Eighth grade 
members designed and made more than fifty 
Christmas cards which they sent to their cor- 
respondents in Germany. They hoped that there 
would be cards enough so that each child there 
would receive one. 


[> the schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
members of the Junior Red Cross look at 
themselves as citizens of the schools with the 
duty of supporting the school community 
through taxes or sharing. If they can afford it, 
they are taxpayers, though they are not asked 
to give any particular amount of money. They 
bring the money to school at any time during the 
year, and drop it into closed boxes. No one 
knows how much or how little anyone else gives, 
and no one knows if some are not able to bring 
anything. They just give if they can, because 
they are citizens and want to do their part. They 
earn this money or save it from their regular al- 
lowances. Every week the whole sum collected 
up to that time in each room is posted on the 
blackboard, usually divided into the amount col- 
lected by the boys and the amount collected by 
the girls. 

Of course no one person can give very much 
money, but there are many Juniors and during 
the past fifteen years they have done a lot. 
They originated the idea of a special school for 
crippled children and paid the salary of the first 
doctor employed for corrective treatment. Later 
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they gave some more money to a special building 
and equipment for the school. The sums they 
gave during these years totaled $7,800. The 
school now is financed by the board of educa- 
tion, but the Juniors had to start it. 

Every year these members also raise an eye- 
glass fund from which money is lent as needed 
to parents of children who must have glasses. If 
the parents are not able to pay the money back, 
the debt is written off the books, but sixty per 
cent of the loans have been paid back in part, at 





Members in Fairmount School, Bristol, Tennessee, 
with Thanksgiving baskets they filled for the unem- 
ployed 





Juniors of Visalia, California, had a Junior Red Cross 


bicycle unit in a rodeo parade in their town. 
won second prize and many compliments 


They 


least. These Juniors also contribute several hun- 
dred dollars each year to local community wel- 
fare and to national Red Cross disaster funds, 
and five hundred dollars a year to the National 
Children’s Fund. 

In Calhoun School in Minneapolis, a fourth- 
grade group started a correspondence exchange 
with Juniors in Budapest, carried it along with 
them through the fifth grade, and were still in 
touch with the Hungarian Juniors when they 
were in the sixth grade. 


AST year the Junior Red Cross 
of Macon, Georgia, supplied all 
the buttons and snaps that were 
used in the production room of the 
senior Chapter. Every Friday the 
Junior members went to the pro- 
duction room and sewed the but- 
tons on the garments made by the 
seniors. These Juniors also made 
fifty dresses themselves in home 
economics classes and gave them to 
the Chapter for distribution. 


HE sewing classes of Perth Am- 

boy, New Jersey, presented the 
Red Cross Council with six new 
silk Red Cross flags. A play was 
given at the Perth Amboy General 
Hospital for the children’s ward; 
and the women’s and men’s wards, 
hearing the children’s laughter, asked that the 
play be presented to them, also. The General 
Hospital has requested that another play be 
given on Thanksgiving and one at Christmas. 


HIS is an excerpt from the narrative report 

of the U. 8S. Naval Hospital at San Diego, 
California: 

From the Juniors at Modesto came a quantity of pretty 

Christmas cards and six large Christmas posters so un- 








In acknowledgment of three hundred menu covers, the men on one of 
our ships sent this photograph of themselves when President Roosevelt 
came to inspect them 


the picture shown on page 67, Juniors of Nord- 
hoff Union Grammar School, Ojai California, 
wrote: . 


We certainly thank you personally for the lovely album 
you sent. It is so neat and well done and contains so 
many interesting things. It will have a front place in 
our coming exhibit. We will do our best to send you 
something interesting. Won’t you write us at once, ask- 
ing questions in which you are interested, or suggesting 
what we should send? You know the Juniors who made 
the other album are promoted and gone from our school 


usually lovely that it was hard to know to whom to give 
them, since every one who saw them wanted them. The 
commissary officer happened in just as they were being 
unpacked, and camped on 
our trail until he talked us 
out of one for the general 
mess. One decorated the 
wall of a quiet room where a 
very young sailor is making 
a fight for life—such a 
young lad that he still has a 
child-like interest in Christ- 
mas. A nurse who saw the 
posters begged for one to 
use in the room of a very 
sick pneumonia patient, hop- 
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ened his surprise and pleas- 
ure indicated that that par- 
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1X reply to the album 
from Athens College, 
Greece, which included 


and we newer ones do not know what was sent before. 
The map of Greece on the flag is receiving very much 


praise—an excellent piece of 
work. And your club grouped 
in a red cross is an idea we 
shall copy, with your per- 
mission. How do you raise 
money for such good paper 
and so many fine pictures? 
We have very little to spend 
that way. Nick Lafgas is a 
Greek boy in our school but 
he is a little fellow yet. 
However, if you would write 
him in Greek his parents 
will translate the letter and 
he will read it in assembly. 
Also will you please send us 
a good-will message to be 
read and published in our 
paper? Thank you. Last 
year we had our eleven 
good-will messages radioed. 

We hope to have a big 
peace float in the Ventura 
County parade, November 
eleventh. Many red poppies 
are already made for the 
covering of a little red school 
house which will be on the 
school bus. In the float will 
ride Juniors of our school. 
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RED CROSS ROLL CALL—NOVEMBER 11-29 


Juniors can help. Ask Chapter officials what they want you to do. 





